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Oregon created a model for measuring .secondary 
vocational education effectiveness and developed and field tested 
instruments, to carry out the design. The five, key features of this 
model were student and societal needs, program components, program 
outconies (occupational, educational, ancillary^ &nd societal) , ^ 
multiple perspectives for judging effectiveness (st^udents, program 
completers, staff , parents, employers, and advisory committees), and 
piultiple contexts^ in which vocational education operates (individual 
vocational education classes, and, program, state, and multi-state 
efforts). Assessment 4nstr\Mnents baked on the key outcomes of 
vocational edufca'tion were developed and pilot j^ested for vocational 
and general education students, employers',' vocational education staff 
and administrators, parents, and vocational education advisory 
committee members. Through a study, the instruments were then 
administered to a sample consisting .of 12 schools in Oregon. Some of 
the results included: (1) students entered a vocational education 
program primarily because of aii interest in the area; '(2) as compared 
to nonvocational students, vocational studehts rated themselves as 
better prepared, in work-related skills; (3) parents and vocational 
education teachers and coordinators rated students high in- vocational 
and technical skijtis needed tor entry-level jobs; (4) parents were 
generally ^satisfied with their child's vocational program; and (5) 
teachers and students rated the quality of insftruction high. Some 
special analyses are reviewed, and recommendations for 'vocational 
education improvements are suggested. (YLB) 
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EXAMINING THE IMPACT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



"determining the effects participation in vocational 
eopcation is a complex and difficult task. Unlike medicine r in 
^■Which true experiments with random assignment to treatment and 
control groups are possible, vocational education must rely on 
less rigorous methods in which cause and effect cannot be 
absolutely determined." (Taylor, 1980, p. 257) ^ 



Vocational education programs are presently facing perhaps the 
biggest challenge in their history. Vocational ^education is no longer, 
viewed as one of the most critical elements of secondary education at ' 
either the local, state or federal level. Instead of being faced with 
the question of what new vocational programs to add, we "^are more often^ 
presented w^-th the choice of what existing programs, if any, should 
survive. * 

V. 

If vocational education is to survive and prosper, vocational 
educators will need to present state and federal legislators, the public 
and others with convincing evidence about the impact of vocational 
educatioh and the strengths and weaknesses existing in current programs. 
A comprehensive and valid evaluation data base does not exist for 
answering such questions. Defining thQ effectiveness of vocational 
education has been on^ of the biggest obstacles to conducting quality 
evaluation. Althou^ numerous studies of secondary vodational^ducation 
have occurred, no consensus exists as to the key outcomes that should be 
measured (Darcy, 1979, 1980). 
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Typically, the effectiveness of vocational education has beefi judged ' 
primarily by assessing' the Inputs, such as tiie amount of money spent or 
the delayed outcome^, such as the proportion of-- vocational education 
graduates employed In occupations related to the training they received, 
their salaries and the degree of satisfaction with their job and with 
their vocational preparation (Mertens, 1980). Although this InfonAatlon^ 

important', there are some major problems with this approach. For 
example, in periods of high unemployment it ipay difficult for 
graduates to get jobs in areas re-lated to their trainings their interests 

* 4 . ♦ > 

may change or they may elect to pursue additional education and 
training. Another problem with assessing vocational education 
effectiveness primarily by survey ing graduates is that the data ate often 
too general to use for program improvement. Likewise, surveying onl^ 
graduates 'ignores the reaction^ of students who decide to drop out of 
their vocat;ional program or out o£ school entirely. 

"Others (Campbell, Gardner and Seitz, 1982; and Davi^, 1981) have U^d 
Natioi\al Longitudinal Survey data to determine the effects of 
participation in secondary vocational educaticyi on labor' market 
experiences. This informatioiji is also important bu^ does notf provide an 
assessment of the vocatipnal pr^oarams m which they participated* 



A' New Direction 

Recognizing that legislators> the American public and thosig of us ^n 
education need accurate information on the effects of secondary ^ 
vocational education, the executive committee of the National Research 
Coordinating Unit (ifcu) Directors' Association formed a committee of six 
state RCU directors to pjan a multi-state, multi-year project*^ This 



effort was intended to collect, summarize ahd present a comprehensive- 
view of the outcomes of vocational education.^ Oregon took the lead by 
^creating a model for measuring secondary vocational education 
effectiveness and developing and field testing instruments to carry out 
the design. ' Otjier RCU state directors will have the chance to ^se\the 
same instruments in their states and to synthesize the findings. ^ 



Objectives of the Oregon Study / ^ • 

The Oregon work was designed to "'provide staff at the school dis^trict 

and state departirfent of education level with an awareness of the outcomes 

of secondary education and of the perceived strengths and weaknesses of* 

T, ■ ( 

vocational education programs. To assist in this effort, the Oregon 

Department of Education contracted with the Northwest Regional ^ * 

> 

Educational Laboratory (NWREL)' to conduct the background research, 
develop criter^^a for fudging vocatloijial education eftec^tiveness, 
construct a model and instruments (Owens, 1981), and icol^t, ai>^lyze and; 
report the findings (Owens, 1982) • ' . ' 

» V 

I 

i ^ . 

The; Model ^ ^v. ^ ' . ^ 

r • • 

I In developing this model for assessing effectiveness, we^ avoided an . 

! " • ' 

a Tiriori definition of effectiveness. Instead, we reviewed muph of the • 
prior research on vocational education. e^ectiveness and from that review 
extracted a list of outcomes and t[uality program indicators. A project 
steering committee composed of vocational educators, administrators and 
•employers reviewed the lists and provided with ^' 



/ 

1 This committee consisted of the RCU directors from Arizona, Florida^. \ 
Illinois, Ohio, Oregon and South Carolina. 



rating of iinpgrtance' for each outdome and quality program indiqator. 
similar process was used to obtain ra1:ings from vocational edu^ti 
directors in the other five collaborating states. The, rank orderinge of 
these 'twO' groups on the outcomes guided us in understanding vocational 
education effectiveness. These are displayed in Table)^ 1 a^d 2. 

Chart 1 represents the five. key features of this model for evaluation 
of vocational education effectiveness: (1) student and societal needs, 
\2) program components, (3) outcomes, (4) multiple perspectives for 
judging' effectiveness and (5) multiple contexts im which vocational 
edijication operates^ . 

One can begin, a -view o.f the model by d^scribin^ the'lcey needs that 
lead to vocational education: (1) an individual's need for skills 

necessary for ^obtaining^^^ entry «level job op postSQCondacy education in 

. \ 

an occupational area, and (l2) society's rfeed for an available qualified 
wprk fo'rpe to meet labor market demands. An analysis of these needs 
should lead to 'the design of appropriate vocational education programs, 
^.--^be components of a program which we consider especially important to 
describe and assess include: the program's goals and objectives; the 
curriculum; instructor qualifications and inservice; facilities and . 
equipment; student support services; funding*; • VQCation§lly-related youth^ 
organizations; use of employer and community resoi/rces; and the cole of 
advisory committees. . ^ ^ 

The outcomes of a vocational education prograiil can be clasif ied under 
four headings — occupational, ^educational, ancillary and societal. 



This model uses multiple iferspectives tb describe and j'udge 
vocational education effectiveness.. It is not enough to dsk s^udentJs how 
they like their programs, "^ther stakehbl(3ers whose perceptions are 
important to assess include program completers, staff, parents, employers 
and advj.sory committees. The need for assessing these multiple 
^perspectives has Xed to development of the evaluation instruments 
described in this report, ^ , T <^ 
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* TABUE 1 

TOP PRIORITY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES AS VINDICATED BY 
. THE STEERING COMMITTEE AND RQU DIRECTORS 



• Ratifigs*^ by 



Steering 
Conizn. 



RCU 

Directors * 



Possession of occupational skills needed 
for job entry level " • 



4.7 



5.0 



.Ability to apply basic literacy' skills 
to work tasks > • 

Abiliity to apply basic occupational skills 
to work tasks ' , ' 



4.7 



4.5 



4> 



4.8 



Ability to meet the local labor market 
demajid^ ' 



4.7 



4.3 



Possession of interpersonal skills for 
relating^ to others 



4.7 



3.5 



Pride in producing quality work 



4.5 



4.5 



Possession of 'good work habits 



4.3 



4.5 



Development of transferable occupational 
skills • 

L/ . 



4.5 



4.3 



♦Based ori a five' point rating scale 
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. TABLE 2 

■jfop PRIORITY OF QUALITY PROGRAM INDICATORS 



^ . Ratings* by 



Steering 
Committee 



RCU 
Directors, 
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Availability of instructional staff 
^ with adequate training and experience 
in the vocational area 

\ 

Impjroved linkage with business, industry 
and labor 



Placement of completers in employment 
related to their area of vocational 
training 



/ailability of quality cooperation 
c-experience opportunities f(jj 
^^e desi£4;a0 them 

•Milt* * \ » 




5ility of realistic 'instructional 




*Based on i^^ve point rating scale 
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4.7 



4.5 



4:7 



4.5 



4.3 



4.7 



4.7 



4.3 



4.5 



5.0 



i 



CHART 1 

Model of Secondary Vocational Education Effectiveness 



MULTIPLE CONTEXTS 



- \ 



\ 



Multi- States 



State 



\. district 



INPUTS 



Program « 
PROCESSES 



OUTCOMES 



Student Needs 




Societal Needs 



} 



Vocational Education 
Program Cohponewts 





OcCUPATtONAL 

^ (educational ) ' 

(ancillary ^ 

(societal . } 





MULTIPLE P|RSPECTIVES (STJIDENTSy STAFF^ PARENTS, EMPLOYERS,^ ADVISOR? 
COHMITT^ES, 6R;CDUATES) 
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This model also re&&gnizes the existence of multiple contexts for ^ 
vocational education, ganging from an individual vocational education 
class to a multi-state jfocational education effort/ Acknowledging these 
distinct contexts helps us tecognize that the ^valuation questions raised 
at each level arei#ften o^ only limited interest to higher or" lower ^ 
levels. It is usually not necessary to aggregate data from every single 

local school program to derive state or national information. When state 

• 

or multi-*state information is needed, selection of a sample of schools or 
districts is often adequate. 



Existing systems^ 

A tendency fot researchers developing new models is to overlook 
existing evaluation systems , that are a Irneady in place in at least some^^ 
districts in 'the state. A review of*existing documents, in Oregon and 
discussion with state, regional and district vocational education staff 

* \ 

have revealed various evaluation systems being used. Some of these 
systems are mandated by federal or state laws, sych as* Minimum Standards 
and Vocational Program Evaluations, which apply to all dii^tricts. Other 
evaluations are mandated but limited to special federally funded progjrams 
for economically disadvantaged and handicapped s€udents. 

Research Methods . \ * 

■ * ■ 

NWREL researcher;s reviewed the literature and existing instruments 

for assessing the effectiveness of high school vocational education 

programs. T^is rjeview included a study of state documents furnished by 

the participating RCU directory, documents supplied by the National 

Center for Research on Vocational Education, and a coritputerized 



literature search, 'A draft bibliograpi^y was prepared , that covered the 
major documents we found helpful. This 'bibliography Was reviewed tiy t'he . 
Advisory Committee and led to. a revised 49 item bibliogiraphy. / 

After reviewing the 'documents from the literature search and 
examining current practice in vocational education evaluation' in Oregon 
^hd several of the participating^ states, a list of the most <:0mmonly used 
outcomes of ^ vocational; education was prepareK;«?¥iis list was c^iewed by 
the exeputive conUnittee of the national RCU directors association and 
modified based on feedback from this group' and otjier reviewers. The \op 
prior it j/*outcomes identified by thfe reviewers served as the guide for 
developing the. evaluation model and Ins.truiiients. ^ 

Instruments ' - 

a • • 

Assessment instruments based on the key outcomes of vocational ^ 
education were developed and pilot tested for (1) currently enrolled high 
school vocational' education students an^ general education students, (2) 
employers, ^3) vocational education staff and administrators, (4) parents 
of twelfth grade vocational education students, and (5) vocational 
education advisory bomraittee members. ^ 

Four instl^uments were used ^o assess vocatipiial and nonvodational 
education students at both the tenth arid twelfth grade level.v The-design 
allowed an analysis of the effects of two years of participation in 
vocational education in comparison to students not electing to take 
vocational education and in comparison to tentl^ grade vocational 
enrollees. . ^ 

.The four student instruments contain some items adopted from 

c 

instruments in other states .and a reading and mathematics subtest from' 

: 10 



the ,natipnal longitudinal study, "High School and Beyond," sponsored by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics (Bpstein, 1980} • 
Permission was'obtained *ft6m Educational Testing Service for use of the 

reading and matheinatics measures tb^y developed for "High School and 

* • • • 

Beyond." 

Th^ survey questionnaires were constructed so that some conomon items 
would appear as surveys f or ^two or more audiences while other items, were 
designed to be unique to a single audience. The rating of many items^ 
related to program char.acteris.tics and to student putcomes ap|)eared on 
all five forms in ord^r to allow comparisons across groups. * 

The pilot test wa& conducted in a suburban and a rural scl^ool 
district in Oregon. These districts agreed to survey one or two classes 
-of students for each of* the four student versions, vocational education 
instructional staff and administrators, two a(^visory committees,. . 
approximately 20 employers and the parents of one class of twelfth grade 
vocational elupation^students. Survey and test administrators as well as 

respondents were encdii^ged.^j^p' suggest ways of improving the items and/or 

. ' . ' V.:''*' ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ s 

instruments., *^ ' ■ . ^ 

. . ' '" 

* ' \ -'"A'*- , ■ .-^ ■ 

Data from the pilot test were coded and analyzed using the 

Statistical 'package; for Sfe'cial Sciences (SPSS) . Results of the analysis 

were used in conjunction with administratiye and respondent comments to 

make final revisions. The revised instruments were again reviewed by the 

if - - ■ - * 

Steering Committee, modified and theo printed. 



Design - ;^ 

The design of this stud^^' called for administering instruments to 
in-school vocational education and nonvocational education students. 
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vocational* instructors and coordinators, patents of twelfth grade 
vocational education students, and to vocational education advisory 
coimnittees in participating schools. 

^ The study sample consisted of 12 schools, composed of two large 
schools, (over 1,?00 students); six medium size (500-1,200 students); and 
four smaller schools (under 500 students). These numbers reflect the 
approximate proportion of various sized districts in; the state as a 
whole. Schools were also selected to give a geographic balance across 
the state. To be eligible, schools had to: (1) have operated one Or 
more state-approved vocational education programs for at least two yeairs, 
and |2) express willingness to collect the' data in late April or early 
May of 1982. 

All twelfth grade students enrolled in state-approved vocational 
education programs in the selected schools were surveyed. A sample of 50 
nonvocational education twelfth grade students were surveyed in English 
and social science- classes. At the tenth grade level, a sample of 
approximately 50 students planning to take vocational education in 
eleventh or twelfth grade and 50 students, not planning to take vocational 
education were used. Whenever possible, entire tenth grade English or 
social studies classes were surveyed. The primary purpose of iasses^ing 
tenth grade students was to determine the extent to which students 
planning to take vocational education in eleventh and twelfth grade may 
be different from those not planning to take vocational education 
(general or academic students) * . ^ . ^ ' 

Students completed the surveys in a group setting so that questionfif 
could be answered fdr all students at once, and so that timed achievement 

12 14,-"- • 



tes^s could be administered according to the standardized procedure. 
Survey booklets were distributed so that^a random half of the students 
received the reading achievement test and the other half the mathematics 
achievement test. 

The contact persons in the schools received orientation and training 
from the ^oject" director in systematic procedures for testing, 
collecting and handling the data. A detachable cover sheet attached to 
the twelfth grade vocational education student form was used to gather 
their addresses. The parents' surveys together with an explanatory cover 
letter and postage-paid return envelope v^ere mailed directly to all 
par^ts by the NWHEL staff. The remaining student, staff ^ coordinator 
and advisory committee surveys were collected and returned to NWREL by 
the individual school contact persons. \ 



r 
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Number and Types of Participants 

Useable student survey data were collected from 1,609 high school, 
students throughout Oregon. Because our primary interest wa^ in the 
impact' of Vocational education on students, the design called for 
gathering 'data on all available twelfth^ grade vocational students and on 
a sample of students in three comparison groups. There were 615 twelfth 
grade vocational students, 307 twelfth grade nonvocational students, 355 
tenth grade studei^ts who planned to enter vocational education the 
fol^lowing year and 332 tenth grade students who did not plan to enter 

vocational ed,ucation. *The characteristics of these students are 

■ - * 

described in the student findings section of this report. 
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The vocational administrator survey was* completed and returhed by, 13 
administrators in nine schools while 36 teachers completed the teacher 
survey. Advisory Committee surveys were returned by 56 members in seven 
schools. One hundred forty parents of twelfth grade vocational education 
students in 11 schools throughout Oregon completed and returned the 
parent syrvey. 

Employer data had been collected recently in Oregon by another 
contractor cmd thus an employer suryey was not a part of this contract. 
Instead, the existing employer data were incorporated into the discussion 
of the findings and a more comprehensive statewide eiflployer survey 
planned for 1983. 

Summary of Findings , . 



The major findings of the Oregon study are highlighted below. 

m Students enter a vocational education program- primarily because 
they have an intere^st in the area and to a lesser extent because 
they want to learn specific skills. • X * 

• Students who entered vocational education to learn specific job 
skills or who had an interest in the area were^mor^ likely to 
report plans ^o get a job or take further training in the ^rea 
than those who entered because their friends were in the protjram 
or because of parental or other advice* 

• In contrast to %he stereotype that some adults have of young 
people's view' of the work world/ very few teenagers viewed their 
present job as a place where people "goof off "^Mbpt of them , 
saw their job while in high' school as encouraging good work 
habits. 

• Twelfth cff^ade vocational students,^ in comparison with ratings of' 
nonvocatibnal students, rated themselves as better prepj^ed in 

(1) understanding the importance of being productive on the job, 

(2) knowing how to look for and obtain a job, (3) being on time - 
for work, (4) completing taslcs, and (5) preparing a job resume. . 
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On ratings of self-concept,, there were rto significant 
differences between vocational and noovocational students. 

Vocational education students rated their overall satisfaction 
with their vocatidnal courses significantly higher thun-^they did 
for their nonvocational courses. \ ' ■ 

Vocational students in twelfth grade scored lower on applied 
reading and math tests than did nonvoqational students. At the 
tenth grade level there were nonsignificant differences between 
those planning to enter or not enter vocational education. 

" <? 

Slightly over half of the twelfth grade vocational students plan 
to take postsecondary training in a related areia and * ■ 

approximately 60 percent' plan to get a job in an area related to 
their high school vocational training. 

Students were rated high> in the vQpational and technical skills 
^eeded for entry level jobs by parents and by vocational 
education t^eachers and coordinators. 

Advisory conlroittee members as well as vocational teachers and 
coordffnator s rated students high in understanding the importance 
of be^ng productive on the job. Students alsQ rated themselves 
high ixi this area. ^ 

willingness to learn new things was rated particularly high by 
students, advisory committee members and vocational education 
teachers. 

Parents were asked how satisfied they were W|lth certain aspects 
of their child's vocational program.. About/three-quarters of 
the parents were satisfied or very satisfied that their daughter 
or son has received the nec^ssaty occupational skiJ.ls to get an 
entry-level job and 16 percent were not satisfied. 

Approximately one quarter or more 6f the parents were not 
satisfied with the help their child received in finding a job, ? 
with vocational counseling, and with current occijpational 
Inf ormation available at .school. 

As a result of being* enrolled in a vocational education" program, 
parents reported noticing an improvement in certain areas of 
their daughter's or son's performance. The greatest improvement 
reported was .in doing work that meets acceptable 3tandards and 
in being willing to learn -Jiew things. 

Ninety-one percent of the parents felt that a student completing 
a high school vocational education program has a better chance 
of getting a job than students wil^out such training. Only four 
percent disagreed with that opyuon. ^ 
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^Five. percent of the parents reported l/iring a handicapped child 
in vocational education. Three percent said their child was 
receiving additional services and almost all of them were 
satisfied with the services being provided. 

Parents were asked how important they felt it is that high 
schools keep vocational education programs when districts are 
faced with the need for budget cuts. Eighty-three percent felt 
vocational education programs should be^f high priority, 16 
percent of medium priority and only one percent said low 
priority. ^ ' 

Effective collaboration between the program and local business 
and industry was rated especially high by the advisory 
committees and the vocational coordinators but lower by the 
vocational teachers. 

Quality of instruction and realistic instructional experiences 
were rated high by both the vocational education teachers and 
the coordinators. Students also rated the .quality of 
instruction iiigh. fj^ * 

The function of vocational education in incr^sing the 
attractiveness of the community for economic development was 
rated relatively low by vocational teachers^ coordinators and 
advisory committee members. 

Vocational counseling and job placement assistance were rated 
relatively low by parents, students, vocational teachers and 
vocational coordinators. 

Although it is intended that teachers be involved in their 
dist^ct's annual plan for vocational education, over half of 
the staff, reported little or no participation. 



la on input 



• Teachers rely heavily on talking with employers and" on input 
' from their advisory committee in helping to assure that their 
vocational progj;€un is meeting current and f.uture labor market 
^ needs. i ^ 

Spebial Analyses » " ^ 

In addition to the overall findings previously suraniarizedr $ome 

special analyses were conducted to address questions raised by the 

Steering Committee and the Advisory Cqmmitteei Reasons students listed 

• • . ^ : 

for entering vocational education were correlated with other questions oh 

' .. • ■ ^ * ' 

the, student survey^ Students entering vocational education because they 
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want to learn a specific job skill or because they have anl interest in ^ 
the vocational area were more likely to plan to get a job lor further 
training in an area related ,to their high s^ool vocational training than 
Were students who enrolled because their frie^ids were in the program, ^ 

because tJiey didn't like the general school courseSj; or because parents . 

' . ' ' *" . ■ . / 

or rel^atiVes advised them to tsnroll in vocational education. 

^ . • . - ' ■ ■ ■ . 

Students enrolled in vocational education for two years or more, in 

comparison with those enrolled for a shorter period of time, felt they 

» 

were better prepared for an entry-level job, rated vocatonal education 
more highly, and were more likely to plan to enter further training or^a 
job in an area related to their high school vocational training. 

Twelfth grade vocational education students in Business and Office 
Occupations scored significantly higher than students in Distributive 

Educatfbn, Technical or Trade and Industry on the reading test.^ No ^ 

^ ^ . . . 

significant differiences across occupational areas were^ found in > 

! ^ ■ . _ - - • . ■ ' 

mathematics/ performance. ' , > s 

in a(idition to finding out why some students selected to enter a 
Wocational education program, we were also interested in learning why 
other tenth and twelfth gra^ students had decided not to take vocational 
education in high school. The two most frequent reasons given by 
students at both grade levels were that it was necessary for them to take 
Other courses in order to reach their goals, artd that they preferred 

other courses. Less than two percent of the students selected not 'to 

0 ■ • ^ 

take vocational education because of its perceived^ lower- status or 
because parents, teachers or relatives advised them not to enroll. 
Interestingly, six percent of the nonvocational students indicated that 
they planned to delay vocational training until after completing •high- 
school. - ^ , • ^ ^ V ^ 



. ■ '■ * 
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Recoimnendations ' 






^ ' Vocational education coordinates listed some suggestions for 4 

* ' ' / 


* 




improving vocational education. These included: adding computer ^ 
elec1:ronics and food services classes; increasing funding; upgrading 






^ equipment; improving job placement; developing better communication with 

- , ' . ■ . / 

employers and improving in-house coordination of cluster curriculum 










activities. « , 






Suggestions given by teachers for improving vocational education 






included: providing opportunities for "^teachers to vi3it other trade 


- •• 


• 


schools and to attend worksh^s^ ^having better f up-to-date equipment, and 
; getting better support from the administrators. 








• 


Parents recommended improving the counseling and job placement 
activities, bringing^in^mcJre people from the field to add their ^ 






expertise, increasing community involvement *in planning ^d monitoring 
programs and imprpvir^g the public relations image of vocational education 


• 


% 


students and"* programs. Adding or expanding programs in the. areas of 
computer science, food management, fiberglass trades, medical services, 
construction, social service occupations and diesel mechanics were also ^ 

^ recommended. ' \ ^' 

The evidence from student tests and opinion data gathered in this 


• s 




ji study togethier w>th a recent Oregon employer survey suggest that 






' vocational education programs n^d to give more attention to improving 


0 


> 


applied' reading an4 mathematics skills. Such basic skills can be 






integrated with other vdcational skills needed for successful performance 






on entry- level jobs and in postsecQndary education.. 






^ The impact high sqhool vocational education programs have in 






increasing a coramunitt's economic development appears questionable. For 




: ERJC . 
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those conipunities vteere this is an important concern, plarif ication needs 
to be given to the role that vocational education can play. 'Vocational 
staff, school administrators and advis'ory committees need to understand 
how vocational education can, enhance jeconomic development and then le^rn 
how to corarourricate this role clearly to the private^ sector^nd to the 
public*. ^ 

As with" studies in other states/ this Oregon study found that c^eer 
counseling and job placement help for program completers were two areas*^ 
rated w^ak by' most of th^ peopl^ surveyed. With declining budgets and 
increased workload on counselors and teachers, it may become important to 
consider alternative ways of delivering these* seiviQes. These may^be two 
areas -where parents and people in the private' sector cotild contribute 

• V 

time and talent as ^mentors to individual young people. 

One of the areas of weakness no.ted by advisory committee is the ' \ 
absence of adequate program evaluation information and student 
achievement and placemSht data. Such information should be provided to 
them so that they can become more E>roductiv^. ■ ' ^ 

Reasons that students list for entering vocational education need to 
be examined more closely in the future. If they continue to be found to 
be good predictors of student success in vocational education, then 
educators may want to use th^m in selecting which students to admit into 
vocational education in cases where funding limitations prevent programs 
from accepting all sti[udents who apply^. ^ 

The second area that researchers might look at more closely is tlie 
relationship between the number of hours , students take vpcational 
education and nJieir success in a$feh programs.. This study used only the 
gross data on number of semestens of vocational education completed. 



\ • 



Future stu<i±es may want to determine a more' accu^^te jpattern .of 

/ ' ' ^ ' . 

pa^icipation in vocational education using procedures developed by 

Campbell, Or th and^e^tz (19.81). Such information could be critical in 

making cost-6£f ect^^eness decisions regarding tlij^^variety and length of ^ 

secondary vocationajf training programs to be offered. 
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